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Tue PASSENGER No. XXIX. 
ae is probably no body of men, of whom the 


world are disposed to judge so candidly as of that class 
who follow a seafaring life. , The sailor is by general 
consent allowed to possess the most amiable of the so- 
cial virtues ;—Affability, Sincerity, Benevolence, Phi- 
lanthrophy, Patience, Fortitude, stand front in his char- 
acter, and whatever of the follies, foibles, or vices of 
human nature are to be added, are thrown into the 
back ground, and shaded out of common observation, 
This evident partiality, if traced to-its scource, will be 
found to produce a strong argument m oppoetene? 
the theological doctrine of the native depravity of many 
for it could never have eriginated but in the genuine 
impulse of the nobler passions. The hazards, tlie la- 
bors, the watchings, the cares, to which the sailor is 
subjected, excite an involuntary sympathy in the mind, 
and summon compassion and affection in his behalf, ere 
we are aware of their influence. 

The sailor passenger mentioned in my last number, 
appeared to be a legitimate son of Neptune, possessed 


a 


He informed 


“us that he had seld his ship and cargo, and was now 


¥ 


returning home to take another voyage. ‘iis cheerfui- 
ness, good humour, and readiness to obiige, gained an 
ascendancy over every churlish propensity with which 
any of us might have entered the carriage, making us 
pleased with ourselves, and charmed with him. It was 
impfessiile to avoid noticing how much the pleasure of 


ithe journey was enhanced by the society of this social 


being sand ity 2s equally evident that this nowerof com- 
manicating pleasure did not depend on extensive informa- 
tion or refined theories, but on a desire to please, and a 
habit of “exercising that inclination ;—a desire and a 
habit, ever successful in a greater or less measure ; at 
the comenand of every person who chooses to possess 
them, and at all times amiable in the possessor. 

Itis anold ad that a man’s manners commonly 
make his fortune?’ This is verified in so many instan. 
ces of the unfayourable kind, that thergcan be no doubt 
on that side of the question ;—that the position is e- 
qually correct as it respects good fortune was proved 
in one instance inthe present case, for a gentleman in 
the stage offered our fellow passenger immediate com- 
mand of a ship which was. nearly ready for sea, al- 
though it was evident they were entire strangers to 
each other. . ’ 

A desire to win the affections and esteem of oth- 
ers, is one of the first principles. which unfoldss itselfin 
childhood, and the last relinquished by age; vet the 
ert of pleasing,.on which alone restsa rational expecta-. 
tion of gratifying this desire, is left to be taught by 
chance or incident, Sciences requiring expense and la- 
ber to acquire them, are methodically taught, and 
cheerfally learned, but this, which demands neither, 
and is accessible to all, sufers.neglect proportionate to 
its utility. 

“A short story, not unapplicable to the present re- 
marks, shall close thems Casstvs and his sister, mem- 
bers of a highly respectable family were married nearly 
about the sametime. Each of them became a p&rent, 
and the first born were sons. ‘The children, being pro- 
hibited from associating much out of the circle of 
their coamections, became attached to. each other, and 


i 


Pan early period, by the loss of her husband, the charge 





us they advanced in age were educated’ together. 
Cassius had exalted ideas of whatever was honorable 
or praise-worthy so had his. sister, but this difference 
was apparent, that Ais sentinfents bore the strong mas- 
culine feature, and hers were altogether feminine. At 


‘ofdomestic management devolved on her alone, and 
the instruction of her son was. her business and her 
consolation. To cultivate the miler virtues was her 
first. object ;—to render her son good and amiable, she 
considered as more important than every other qualifi- 
cation without those requisites. Cassius, on the other 
hand, aimed at making his son great ;—he was instruc- 
ted in all the useful and polite exercises, and among 
the latter was that of fencing, in which, he was said to 
‘be extremely expert. As his vanity was gratified in 
this exercize, he became more and more partial to it, 
and ashe advanced towards manhood, frequently dis- 
played a strong desire for an affray, wherein he could 
shew his dexterity. Of the opportunity he was not long 
disappointed, for in a walk with his cousin, he purpose- 
‘ly afironted a group, who, in return attacked him 
with so much violence that he escaped with a severe 
chastisement, and then only by the mediation of his 
cousin. The injury was not forgiven, and further ven- 
geance was determined on by the party. The cousin, 
finding their intentions, had now an opportunity of exer- 
cising his talents. By knowing one of the number, he 
obtained information of the others, on each of whom he 
called, and by his rational arguments, accompanied 
with a winning address, dissuaded them front tlréfr pur- 
pose, and eventually produced an entire reconciliation. 
The affair was not discovered by any oftheir parents, 
until after its adjustment, when upon inquiry into the 
circumstances, every ipdividual bestowed unlimited 
commendation on the cousin, and liberally distributed 
their disayprobation among the others. 

This encounter#ehecked for a time our young hero’s 
haughty airs, biidid not eradicate them, for before. the 
age of eightcen he was iydebted to this same spirit 
of contention for the loss of one of his eyes. 

es i 
ON TASTE. 


_ TASTE is a lively and enlightened sentiment of what 
is beautiful, suitable, andtrue. It has always a natural 


basis inthe beauty and activity of the mind, because it 


ameliorated, and 
sentiment. ° 
Inallmafters of literature, the knowledire and love 
of the beautiful and the excellent are the basis and rule 
of taste. Taste requires that virtue should be painted 
with interest and warmth ; pleastre with sensibility and 
grace ; vice with contempt ; crimés with horror, Hence 
itis, that the writings of Gessner enchant us, whilet 
those of Lenguet, though not deficient in nerve, wit, and 
fire, fatigue.us by their bad taste. \ ' 


purified, because it is an enlightened 


is a /ively sentiment. It is susceptible of being perfected, | 





In the arts whieh express actions gr sentiinents, as 
‘music and painting, the rules of taste are precisely | 
the same. _ Music and paintingare the sisters of poetry ; 
and itis the mind of the feeling’man, the poet, und phi- | 
losopher, which must judge them. . | 

Thus, Greuze’s picture of “* The good Father ofa! 
Family,” where the venerable and serene old.manis ex-4 
piring calmly and placidly in the midst of his chikieen, | 
who are in tears, and who are gndeavouring to prolong | 
his life by their eager attention, isin excellent taste. 
The picture of « The Village Maiden,” who, though af- 
fected at quitting her family, keeps hold of the arm of | 
her lover, whom she is going to marry, and that pare | 
and touching joy, which she shows with tears in her | 





eyes, are also in excellent taste. Inthe picture of The | 


Sacred Reading,” the boy who does not listen, but wh 
watchesa fly, is not in abad taste : it shows, with nav 
the effect of petty ennui, which in fancy ought to be 
spared. But the picture of « The bad Father, aban- 


} doned on the Bed of Death by his Children,” though 


full of expression, is in a very false and detestable taste ; 
because we ought not to suppose that a father can ever 
have been so bad as to deserve to be so forsaken; and 
because, even if he had deserved it, his children would 
not be the less culpable in abandoning him. It is not 
the picture of justice, but merely ofa family of wretch- 
es—an object always disgusting. 

When Rousseau makes St. Preux write in the cabi- 
net of Julia, and continue his letter whilst he is looking 
at her clothes, her corset, and even when he hears her 
eoming ; when he makes him amuse himself by ex- 
pressing the noise which her robe makes upon the stair- 
case, Rousseau himself, whose taste was so pure in 

ral,is in this instant guilty of bad taste ; because 
it is neither beautiful nor suitable, nor possible, that 2 
man supposed to possess sensibility should write in such 
a situation, or that he should not throw away his pen at 
the slightest noise. 

Thus, in the arts, the suitable is the rule of taste : but 
the judgment of what is suitable demands some lights, 
though,the first impression decides almost always with 
sufficient justice. 

In letters, the suitable is the true ; and the true re- 
quires that which is praise-worthy should be praised 
or expressed in its natural beauty ; that which is blame- 
able should be blamed or depicted in its odious form. 
The greater part of the romances of Crebillon, the youn- 
ger, are ina bad taste. An infinity of examples might 
be produced, but they would teach nothing to persons 
who have taste ; and those who have not, would not com- 
prehend them. ‘Taste requires that we should stop 
a-propos, and that we should not do as the orator did, of 


whom it was said, that he spoke of taste till he produced 
dis-taste. . 





—————— 














. BIOGRAPHY. 
THE CHARACTER OF ALEXANDER T BE: 
GREAT. 


Tis nature pleading in the breast, 
Fair mem’ ry of ber works to find 3 
And when to fate she yields the rest, 
She clainrs the inonumental mind, 
LANGHORNE, 

OUR instinctive love of justice,.will not suffer us to 
be indifferent to the mempry of the dead. It is not our 
love of virtue ; for we might easily stand wp for this, 
without troubling ourselves to prove that the individn- 
al possessed it. Animated, then, bythis feeling, we 
survey with attention the characters of those who, by 
their actions,, have become famous among mankind, 
and wentertain the strorgesteanxiety that ptaise or 
condemuation should be accorded to their real deserts. 

The wrong distribution of glory has always been a 
subject of complaint with the moralist ; butit may bo 
suspected that if the vulgar are often misled in their 
approbation, there does not prevail that unity of opinion 
among philesophers, which would be efficaciows in set- 
ting them right. Should the crowd come to a resol:- 
tion to adjust their sentiments by the direction of thos: 
learned men who perpetually exclaim sgainst its deci. 
siongit might be feared that, unless absolate authovityv 
were conferred on sofe one teacher, the eatradictions 
among themselves would throw the assembly into con- 
siderable embarrassment, and oecasion each man to go 
away, cither resolved to think as before, or; the disciple 
of a particular sage; that still the errors of the world 
would continue, aul still the censures cf the thoughtful 
be vented. There cannot be a doubt "that were each 
man te build a temple of fame, the nitches would be 
Variously filled: the statue that eccupied the centre 
in one, would be scarcely allowed a corner in the oth- 
em and the critic would be seandalized,in each exair- 
ination, to Gnd tis favourite hero the companion of some 
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one whom he had ‘doomed: to infamy. In short, the 
thinking part of mankind pretend to judge for them- 
selves ; and the consequence is, that of men, as of oth- 
er objects, they form diversified opinions. 

1 have been led into these considerations, by reading 
some of that common-place which is usually uttered on 
the subject of glory ; and to which I can allow nothing 
more than this, that though we are corrected in our no- 


_tions of what is glorious, we are frequently in danger 


‘of misnaming the conduct of celebrated men. 

Glory, says Hume, is the reward of actions, works, 
and talents useful to mankind ; it is the cry, says Hel- 
vetius, of universal gratitude. The author before me* 
finds fault with these definitions. He says that we are 
not sufficiently well informed to bestow glory on those 
great men alone by whom we have been really served. 
He is right; yet, still, I do not see in what manner the 


remarks of Hume and Helvetius are affected by this. 


But how does the Frenchman illustrate the want of jus- 


‘tice with which the suffrages of mankind are given !— 


By contrasting the characters of Czsar and Alexander, 
of whom he observes, it has been, and stillis, disputed 
to which the greater glory belongs. 

Alexander, he says, overthrew an empire the exis- 
tence of which was dangerous to his country ; he pub- 
jished good laws ; he founded several colonies ; he built 
mute cities than other conquerors have overthrown ; he 
opened new paths to commerce, and united nations With 
her bonds. 

Such is the character here given of the renowned 
Macedonian! What is Young’s opinion of the same 
man ? - 


«« And shall not.twice a thousand years unpraise 
“¢ The boisterous bov, and blast bis guilty bays 2” 


For my part, though I quote the satirist to display 
that want of unity on which I have insisted, I feel my- 
self wholly disposed to join with the philosopher in,his 
respect for Alexander; and quitting the general view 
of glory, I shall confine my attention, throughout the 
remainder of the present paper, to this one of her most 
distinguished children. 

I agree that strength, exerted, if I may so say, with 
noise, that reiterated and fortunate acts of power, form 
the usual pretentions to fame ; that courage, activity, 
and superior intelligence, combine into power which im- 
poses on the multitude ; that this power manifested 
with success, 18 sufficient to excite veneration and as- 
tonishment ; and that, besides these, it is circumstan- 
ces rather than genius, which often contribute to sur- 
round a name with glory ; but 1 conceive that, notwith- 
standing the paucity ofthe information to be procured, 
enough remains to show that Alexander possessed, over 
and above the advantages of fortune, personal titles to 
this reward. 

«« Amidst the hardships of a military life, obstinate 
seiges, bloody battles, and dear bought victories, he 
still respected the rights of mankind, and practised the 
mild virtues of humanity. The conquered nations en- 
joyedtheir ancient rights and privileges; the rigours 
of despotism were softened ; arts and industry were en- 
couraged ; and the proudest Macedonian governor was 
compelled, by the authority and example of Alexander, 
to observe the rules Of justice towards hismeanest sub- 
jects. To bridle the fierce inhabitants of the Scythian 
plains, he founded cities and established colonies on the 
banks Ofthe Iaxertes and Oxus ; and these destruc- 
tive campaigns usually ascribed to his restless activity, 
and blind ambition, appeared to the discernment of this 
extraordinary man, not only essential to the security of 
the conquests which he had already made, but necessa- 
ry for the more remote and splendid exertions which he 
still purposed to undertake, and which he performed 
with Singular boldness ani success.” 

Such is the ght in which, with at least as much jus- 
tice asin any other, the conduct of Alexander may be 
viewed. A certain description of moralists are forever 
conden.ning, as the most unfoufded and most injurious 
of prejudices, thet spontaneous admiration which is ac- 
corced to the great conqueror or statesmen. Do you 
be careful not to fell into an opposite prejudice, which 
is not more unstained by error. Be as ready to praise 
the virtues of him whose character has been tried in 
action, as ofhim whose obscurity has skreened him 
fiom reproach. Avoid the mopkish train of thought 


* M. Sairt-Lamnbert.—See his Principes des Moeurs 
chez toutes les nations. * 


| rather than from his character.} 


i 
' 


jcrimes of disaffection and treachery, and which multi- 


that places all merit from doing nothing. The affairs | 
of thehuman race Gemand the exertions of its mem- 

bers. He who takes a part, deserves applause 

for his merits, and has a claim to some indul- 

gence for his failings. Escaped the mistake that too 
commonly attends the subject, considered in a general 

light, be equally on your guard against misrepresenta- 

tion in particulars. Hear with caution the calumnics 

that are thrown on those, of past and present times, 

whose situation has been oris conspicuous. Make al- 

lowance, not only for ignorance, but for malice. Be- 

lieve, that much is said by those who have no inform- 
ation ; and much by those whose narrow minds pervert 

the truth, or, whose interests invites them to publish 

falsechood.—Let us conclude our observations, by tak- 

ing 2 survey of Alexander’s character, as drawn by Dr. 

Gillies, the author I have already quoted. 

He was of alow stature, and somewhat deformed ; 
but the activity and elevation of his mind animated and 
enobled his frame. By a life ofcontinual labour, and 
by anearly and habitual practice of the gymnastic ex- 
ercises, he had hardened his body against the impres- 
sions of cold and heat, hunger and thirst, and prepared 
his robust constitution for bearing such exertions of 
strength and activity, as have appeared incredible to 
modera times. In generosity and in prowass, he riv- 
alled the greatest heroes of antiquity ; andin the race 
of glory, having finally outstripped all his competitors, 
became ambitious to surpass himself. His superior 
skill in ye LW ont uninterrupted success to his arms ; 
and his nat humanity, enlightened by the philoso- 
phy of Greece, taught him to improve his conquests to 
the best interests of mankind. In his extensive domin- 
ions, he built or founded not less than seventy Cities ; 
the situation of which, being chosen with consummate 
wisdom, tended to facilitate communication, to promote 
commerce, and to diffuse civility through the greatest 
nations of theearth. It may besuspected, indeed, that 
he mistook the extent of human power, when in the 
course of one reign he undertook to change the face of 
the world ; and that he miscalculated the stubbornness 


to enlighten barbarism, to séften servitude, and to 
transplant the improvements @§ Greece into an African 
and Asiatic soll, where they have never been known to 
flourish ; yet, let not the designs of Alexander be too 
hastily accused of extravagance: whoever seriously 
considers what he actually performed before his thirty- 


formed conspiracies against the life of ‘ 
The first criminals were treated with a lenity 
the generotis spirit of Alexander; but when Prat.as, 
the son of Parmenio,and even Parmenio himself, afforded 
reason to suspect their fidelity; when the Macedonian 
poeta te according to the institution of Philip,guarded 
e royal pavilion, prepared to murder their sovereign, he 
found it necessary to depart from his lenient system, 
and to hold with a firmer hand the rein of government, 
Elated by unexampled perity, and submissive rev- 
erence of vanquished nations, his loftiness disgusted the 
pride of his European: troops, particularly the Mace- 
donian nobles, who had been accustomed to regard 
themselves rather as his companions and subjects. 
The pretensions which sound policy taught him to 
form and to maintain, of being treated with those ex- 
ternal honours ever claimed by the monarchs of the 
East, highly offended the religious prejudices. of the 
Grecks, who deemed it.impious to prostrate the body, 
or bend the knee, to any mortal sovgreign ; yet, had he 
remitted formalities consecrated * b¥’the practice of A- 
ges, he must insensibly have lost the respect of his a- 
siatic subjects. With a view to reconcile the discor- 
dant principles of the victors and the vanquished, he 
affected an immediate descent from Jupiter-Ammon,§ 


_ 










claim abgrally admitted by the avarice or the fears 
Lybian priests ; and which, he had no reason to 


sxpect, could not be very obstinately denied by the in- 
credulity of the Greeks and Macedonians, who uniyer- 
sally acknowledged that Philip, his reputed father, was 
remotely descended from the Grecian Jupiter: but the 
success of this design, which might have entitled him, 
as son of Jupiter, tothe same obeisance from the Greeks 
as the Barbarians|| readily paid him as monarch of the 
east, was Counteracted, at first by the secret displea- 
sure, and afterwards by the open indignation of several 
of his generals and cougticrs. Nor did the conduct of 


with his friends, he maintained that equal intercou 
of visits and entertainments which characterised the 
Macedonian manners, indulged the illiberal flow of un- 


of ignorance, and the force of habit, when he attempted ¥ guarded conversation, and often fell into that in- 


temperance in wine which disgraced his age and 
country. 


ing advantage of an established superstition. Amon, 


though called a god, had doubtless been a king or. chief, like. 
himself. ™ . 





third year, will be cautious of determining what he 
might have accomplished, had he reached the ordinary 
term of human life.—His rescources were peculiar to 
himself ; and such views, as well as actions, became ; 
him, as would have become none besides. 

From the part which his father Philip had acted in 
the affairs of Greecet, his history has been transmitted 
through the impure channéls of exaggerated flattery, or 
maligantenvy. The innumerable fictions which dis- 
grace the works of his biegraphers are contradicted by 
the most authentic accounts of his reign, and inconsis- 
tent with those public transactions which concurring 
authorities confirm. An author, ambitious of writing 
a true history, can seldom indulge in the language of 
general panegyric : he will acknowledge that Alexan- 
der’s actions were not alwavs blameless; but, after the 
most careful examination, he will affirm, that his faults 
were few in number, and resulted from {lis situation, 





| Fromthe first year of his reign, he experienced the 


plied and became more dangerous with the extent of 
his dominions, and the difficulty to govern them. Several 
of his heutenants early aspired at independence : others 


+ The rivalry of the Gragian statesded tothe aggrandize- 
ment of this prince. It was during the sacred war, when 
the efforts of the weakened republics re na longer capable 
of any thing against each atherp that‘ -ational.fesentment 
engaged the Thebans to solicit assistance rom Philp. Af: 
tc7' lasting ten years, hostilities were put Sun end .to by this 
monarch ; but, from that period, he- maintained a share 
in the direction of the affairs of the Greeks. In the end, 
peace being preserved only by ath pe seins of his armies, he 
became the general arbiter ; and,on the day of the battle 
of Chacrone, absolute master. 


} N’attendez vous des plus grands hommes, qui ce 





|| Barbarian, in its primitive sense, merely denotes a 
foreigner. 
- ————— =x 

















MORAL snp USEFUL, 
ws eT 
EXTRACT . 
From the Rew, Mr. Hageis’s seclections of Srunm’s 
Reflections. 


ALL indeed that relates tg m hidden from me 
—but all things are visible to God, and all are settled 


goodness.—If in the course ofthe year, I experience 
any misfortune which I could not forsee, if any untor- 
seen happiness fall to my lot, if Ihave any loss to bear 
which I could not expect, all il work vogether for my 
good.——Full of this conviction, 1 begin the new year ; 
—let what will happen, I shall be more and more con- 
firmed in the persuasion that God will be my preserver 
still, as he has all along been.—If I find myself exposed 
to poverty and disfress, I will remember the days of 
my infancy, that more g¢ritical state in which he pro- 
tected me. If I meet With ingratitude from a friend, 
even that ought not to make me unhappy.——God can 
raise me up other friends in whose tenderness I may 
enjoy delight and comfort.—If days full of dangers and 
persecution be my lot, even these ought not to terrify 
me. I sfiould put my trust.in that power which pro- 
tected my childhood, when it was exposed to athousand 
dangers.— What then can prevent my beginning this 
year with a tranquil mind ? J look forward without anxi- 
ety, and leave my fate to the guidance of Providence. 
— ++ = 
METHOD 
OF FATTING HOUSE LAMBS, AS PRACTISED BY THOSE 
WHO SUPPLY THE LONDON MARKETS WITH 
THAT ARTICLE OF LUXURIOUS DELICACY. 


AS soon as the lambs are born, they are put intoa 








‘que Vhumanité est capable de faire. Telemaque, 
le. 12, . 
OB 
° 


warm out-house + some white peas and bran are mixed 


§ Alexander could certainly feel no remorse in thus taks 






Alexander tend to-extricate him from this ancy aa 
rse 


abo yeas 
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according to hig decrees, which are full of wisdem ard 
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together, and placed near them, as is also some ne | friend, for fear of offending another. Therefore dedica- 


hay, and 
dams are turned into 
lambs four times regularly everyday. A 
observed, to begin with the youngest, and not with the 
oldest lamb, as the last milkis found by experience to 
fatten «fastest and most. Every lamb is suffered to 
suck as much as it will—by this process they become 
extremely delicate. 2: 3.8 Amer. Museum. 

. met 6 2s 

NEW INVENTION OF PREPARING FLAX TO 

LOOK LIKE COTTON OR SILK. 

IN France, M. Lebrun has invented a new method 
of preparing hemp and flax, by which he gives these 
raw materials an appearance prefectly new, and obtains 
from them a kind of cotton and silk thread, He begins 
with the tow, the momentit leaves the hands of the 
cultivator and communicates to it either the soft and ad- 
hesive nature of cotton or a brilliancy resembling that 
of silk.—This preparation, for every purpose of utility 
and taste, is superior to imported cotton, as it easily 
assumes and retains any colour of which it may be dyed, 
and by the labour of a few individuals, a thousand 

upds of tow may be converted into cottonin twenty 

our hours. A second preparation gives the tow all the 
fineness and brilliancy of texture that has hitherto been 
peculiar to silk. 








AMUSING, 


HOW TO LIVE! AFTER A DUCAL RECIPE. 

IF the Duke of 2— does not extend his life to a still 
longer period, it will not be for want of culinary com- 
forts, and those other succulent arts by which /ongevity 
is best promoted. His Grace’s sustenance is thus daily 
administered :—At:seven in the morning, he regales 
in a warm milé bath, perfumed with almond powder, 
where he takes his coffee, and a buttered muffin, and af. 
terwards retires to his bed; he rises about nine, and 
breakfasts on coffee au lait, with new-laid eggs just par- 
boiled ; at eleven, he is presented with two warm jetlies 
and rusques ;—at one he eats a veal cutlet, ala Main- 
tenon ; at three, jellies and eggs, at five acup of chocolate 
and rusques ;—at half after seven, he takes a hearty din- 
ner from high seasoned dishes, and makes suitable liba- 
tions of Claret and Maderia ;—atten, tea, coffee, and 
muffins ;—at twelve, sups of a roasted poulet, mh a plen- 
tiful dilution of dime punch ;—at one inthe morning, he 
retires to bed in high spirits, and sleeps until three 
whenhis Man Cook, to the moment, waits upon him in 
person with a hot savory veal cutdet, which, with a por- 
tion of wine and water, prepares him for his further re- 
pose, 8 st continues generally uninterrupted until the 
morning summons to his /actean bath. In this routine 
of living comforts are the four and twenty hours invari- 
ably divided ; so that if his Grace does not know, with 
Sir Toby, Belch, « that our life is composed of the four 
elements,”—he knows at least, with Sir Andrew Arne- 
check, “ that it consists in eating and drinking ”? 5 

Se 
MOORISH GRATITUDE. 

AS a late emperor was once passing the river Bath 
on horseback, at a place where it falls into the Seboo, 
he was in eminent danger of being drowned, when one 
ofthe Negroes plunged into the stream, and saved’ his 
life, at the risque of his own. Having preserved his 
royal master, the slave shewed marks of exultation at 
his good fortnne. ButSede Mahomet drawing bis sa- 
bre, with one blow sem severed his head from his 
body: exclaiming, « hh 
God stood in need of his assistanee to save a sheriffs 
lite."—The same magnanimous despot being once 
slightly reproached by a French consul for not perform- 
ing a promise made by him, answered, « J akest thon 








‘me fpr an infidel, that I must be the slave of my word, | 


know that itis in my power to say and unsay whatever 
and whenever I please.” 
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above, a chalkstone for them to lick. The | tedto nobody ; but if for once one may suppose nobody 
od grass, and brought to their | tobe eve 


ody, as every body is said to be nobody, 
then is this work dedicated to every body : 
By their most humbieand devoted, 

W. Hocarru. 





.A CURIOSITY. 

TWO gentlemen from Cork a few days since had the 
curiosity to open a vault, belonging to a family of the 
Grants, in lower Shandon church yard, which had not 
been disturbed for about 22years, and to their astonish- 
ment discovered a coffin empty, with the lid removed, 
and the corpse lying prostrate along side of it. From 
the inscription on the coffin, it appeared that the body 





it contained was that of Mr. Grant who was interred in| 
the year 1782.—As many instances of premature inter- 
ment have occurred in this country, it is highly proba- 
ble that this gentleman had been only apparently dead. 

; e283 3 Lokd. Paper. | 
_ A SPANISH Poet, describing his passion, says, that 
in thinking of-his mistress, he fell into a river, where 
the heat ofhis passion had such an effect on the water, 
that it bubbled up, and boiled tbe fish, insomuch that 
those who came to take him out, were diverted from 
their object by the delicacy of the fish, which were 
swimming about ready cooked, 


ANECDOTE OF A BRITISH SAILOR. 

A DETACHMENT of British seaman being about 
to scale the walls of Fort Omea, belonging to the Span- 
iards, a sailor inspired with an uncommon share of 
courage, scrambled singly over the wall: and, to deal 
execution with the best prospects of success, armed 
himself with two cutlasses, one in each hand. Thus 
prepared, he met a Spanish officer, just roused from 
sleep, who, in the hurry and confusion which prevailed, 
had forgot his sword. This circumstance instantly 
restrained the fury ofthe British hero, who disdained 
the appearance of an unarmed foe, presented him with 
one of his weapons, crying, ‘* I scorn any pitiful adyan- 
tage ; you are now on an equal footing with me.” The 
astonishment of tke Spaniard at such an act of match- 
less generosity, when from the uncouth and hostile appear- 
ance of the seaman, he expected to be hewn to peices, 
could be equalled only by the admiration of his cotn- 
trymen, when he informed them of the godlike native 
which had contributed to his preservation, he could not 
| encounter the arm that might have crashed him with- 

out resistance ; he became a prisoner; nor was it 
long before the garrison surrendered, making no cther 
terms than for their lives. © CLILICK? 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
BOSTON, AUGUSt 4, 1804. 
FOREIGN. 
Evrorr.—By several arrivals, European dates down 
tothe 15th June, 4804, have been received.—Tiie ap- 


| pearances of a gerieral Zuropean war, were not so great 














North, were said to be merely parades of discipline and 
review.—The French papérs are filled with the new 


& French Constitution ; with Decrees ancl Proclamations 


of his Majesty, Emperor Bonaparte—with appointments 
Poof Imperial offices ; and with the details of the trials 
of Georges, Mereau, and others. The mass of evi- 


4} dence collected against the prisoners, made a volume 


_ of 340 octavo pages, and took up ten hours and a halfin 
the reading, at the opening of the Court.. The trial 
leommenced on the 29th May, and terminated on tie 


ined té death, and General Moreau, and many others 
| to two years imprisonment. Dr. Olbers, of Ger- 
imany, has discovered 2 Planet, which, from its immense 
size, he has called Hercules. It is three times the 








Y prince in Christendom, for f 


yman of quatity, for fear it might f 


| size of Jupiter, and goes round the sun in the space of 
211 vears, because it is supposed to be 3,047,000,000 
of miles from the sun ; it looks to the naked eye like a 
' star of the sixth magnitude, and is now in the sign Gem- 
im. Dr. Olbers on 

last, that it moved, and, on the 6th of February, that it 
was a plannet, attended by 7 satellites, one of which is 
twice the size of the earth.—It is inclined to the plane 
of the ecliptic, in an angle of 30 degrees. It is in 13 
degrees north amplitude ; its eccentricity is 1100, and 
the sun, to an inhabitant of the earth placed init, with 
our powers of vision, would appear no larger than the 
+ stuallest of the fixed stars. 











Wesr-Inpies.—From St. Domingo, we learn that’ 
a division between the two black Gencrals, Christophe 
and Dessalines, has taken place, which may prove fatal 
to the blacks. The report of the defeat ofthe Hay- 
tian army, by the French and Spaniards, near St. Do- 
mingo, as announced in the last Magagine, appears to 
be unfounded. A British squadron, under Com. 
Bayntum, it is said, have captured Curracoa. The 
inhabitants of Guadaloupe will prevent any neutral trade 
with St. Domingo. What th 











3 e internal state of the 
latter islahd is, is differently represented. It is 
reported that the English will endeavour to regain Mar- 
tinico. We may expect interesting accounts from the 
West-Indies.——_—It._ is said, upwards of 1000 whites, 
men, women, and children, were massacred at Jere- 
mie, June 26. 





 DOMESTICK. 
We have nothing of consequence to present our rea- 
ders this hs our domestick department. The 





preservation of the health of the United States, is im-: 
portant oni every accourit. its continuance is a subject 
of public congratulation.—Cleanliness, which is at the 
foundation of our hopes, has been suitably utged upon 
our great citiés. Great exertions are made in New- 
York, to prevent nuisances. A very ingenious paper 
is offered in the last number of the cal Reposito- 
ry, from Dr. Edward Miller, upon the subject ofa 
Nomenclature for certain fabrile diseases. M. Je- 
rome Bonaparte, and his beautiful Lady, have arrived 
in town from the southward.—— The British frig:tes, 
cruising off New-York, detained on the 26th ult. an in- 
ward bound brig cight hours, and afterwards ordered 
herto Halifax.————-The British sloop of war Lily, 
was captured off Charleston, the 14h July, by the 
French privateer, Le Dame Ambert. The sloop pur- 
sued ‘the privateer ; but the latter appears to have com- 
menced the action. 
early in the engagement by the uncommon s 

which attended the discharges of grape and langrage 








from the Freneh cruizer. ‘The sloop was so unmanage- 


able from the damage sustamed in her rigging, that 





/nines, and had 140 men. 
| tain and First Licutenant, and had 16 men wound- 


{ . . 
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ere is an infidel, to suppose that } Oth June; when Georges and 19 others were condem 


served, on the 8th of December | 





not. one. of her large guns could be brought 
to béar on the enemy ; who, after distressing her great- 


\ty by att incessant fire which could not be returned with 
any effect, carried her by boarding. The Lily mount- 


ed 16 short 12 pounders, and had 78 men; the Dame 
Ainbert mounted 14 12 pound carronades and 2 long 
The. former lost her Cap- 





;ed, one of whom afterwards died —Four- 
‘teen Chiefs and two boys of the Osage tribe of 
| Indians, have arrived at Philadelphia, on their way to 
| Boston These Indians it will be remembered, were 
| induced to visit the United States by the representa- 
' tions of Major Lewis, who is deputed by the President 
to explore Louisiana. ‘Their tribe, though not nume- 
| rous, are very martial and formidable to their neigh- 
‘bours. ‘To render them friendly to us, and imtroduce 


policy and sound patriotism. 
A SWINDLER. 
A person was yesterday detected at this office, in at- 
‘tempting to obtain the prize of 1500 dollars, by a tick- 
et, the number of which bad been altered. On exam- 
ination before Justice Bourne, he was committed to 
prison for further trial. 


MARRIED, 
AT Rye, Mr. John Nuten, to vr Pony Hayley. 
The affectionate Bridegroom has been a widower five 


long-——weeks ! 
In this town, Mr. David Shute, to Miss Rebecca 








Raud, daughter of Dr. Jgaac R. 
DIED, 

At Wrentham, Mrs. Mary Sargent, #t. 29, consort 
of Capt. Daniel S, jun. of Boston. At Concord, (Mass.) 
Mrs. Esther White, consort of Dea. John W.—At 
Roxbury, Miss Nancy Shaw, Att. 19.—At Salem, Miss 
Rebecca Lander, At. 36. 

In this town, Mrs. Ann Marston, Zt. 36, consort of 
Mr. John M.—Mr. Peregrine White, of’ Vestmorc- 
land, 4:t. 36.—Miss Sally Clark, 7. 96," ighter of 
the late Thomas C.—Capt. David Carnes, #t. 54, Mr, 
James whecler, At. 26, and several children, making 
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the number of deaths for the week ending last eve. 14. 


The British vessel was di Sipe he 
uCeesSs 


Woods.—Mr. John Parkman, merchant, to Miss Susan ® 
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PAGE. 164 
POETRY. 
vee For the Bostow WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
———» + es 
LINES 
Composed on the death of a favourite kitten, called 
SYLVIA. 


** Sic transit gloria mundi.” 
SHALL sculptur’d blocks and columns rise, 
In memory of the worthless great ; 
And nought but tears, regrets and sighs, 
Declare the humbler victim’s fate ? 
Forbid it, justice—whilst my muse, — 
Will not deny her friendly aid ; 
To Sytvra’s virtues, though abstruse, 
Shall due respect and praise be paid. 


How pure her life, without a spot* 

To stain her oright untarnish'd fame ; 
Though ow, obscure, and mean her lot, 

Yet long shall live her humble name. 
How oft her sportive tricks and plays 

Have pleas’d, amus’d, and banish’d care ; 
How oft her little winning ways 

Have gain’d carresses from the fair. 
How rich and envied the reward, 

_For ali her /ittle arts to please ; 
Her lovely Mistress’ kind regard 

Tenfold repaid such toils as these. 
Who would not envy her, so dest, 

Accept her fate, her bliss to gain ? 
Kiss’d by those lips—press’dto that breast,, 
Which thousands sigh to touch in vain. 

But ah! her sports and plays’are done, 
Those harmless pastimes now are fled ; 
The tricks, which those caresses won, 


* White. 


~ an No more amuse, “ poor Sy/via’s dead.” Ss. 


ea 
For the Boston Weekty MAGAZINE. 
Mossrs. GILBERT &” DEAN, 
HAVING noticed in your Magazine of the 14th July, 
a very handsome compliment in verse from our State, 
permit me to enclose you a trifling production from the 
pen of a young bard of our town. m OD. 
Bristol, R. I. Fuly, 1804. 
SONG TO HA : g 


FROM her whose every smile is love, 
I haste to some far distant cell : 
My sighs too weak the maid to move, 
I bid thee, flattered hope, farewell. 
Yet as I quit her vale, my sighs, 
At every step for Ha t mourn ; 
My anxious heart within me dies, 
And panting wishes, ‘‘ O return.” 
Deluded heart! thy folly know, 
Nor fondly nurse a fatal flame ; 
By absence thou wilt lose thy wo, 
And only flutter at her name. 


WHAT IS LOVE? 
*Tis somewhat that exists within, 
By pedants construed jnto sin : 
A subtile particle of fire 
Whiéh Heav’n did with our souls inspire ; 
Of su mix’d and doubtful kind, 
It pleaS@8 whilst it racks the mind ; 
In lightning through our eyes it breaks, 
In blushes glows upon our checks ; 
Pants in the breast, dilates the heart, 
And spreads its power thro’ ev’ry part ; 
We feel it throb at every kiss, 
Yet know not why, nor what it is. 


-_—2 +o 
TO SLEEP. 
YET hail! kind Sleep, in poppies drest, 
Health’s sweetest sister, queen of peace ! 
In thee, distinction sinks to rest ; 
In thee, our daily troubles cease. , 
But, like the sons of gay delight, 
When most thy visits sorrow needs, 
Too oft thou tak’st 2 distant flight, 
And Deati’s eternal sleep succeeds. 








| 


_ 


jhad given mea’ daughter. 


ETERNAL ?—No !—his.transient reign, 
Like thine, shall revolution see ;. 

The solemn trump shall burst his chain, 
And set whole realms of captives free, 


——o— 
THE MISTAKE. 


A CROP, Democratique all closely shorn, 
Went to a barber’s shop one Sunday Morn; | 
Mid ranks of Wigs he took hia seat, to. learn 
Some barber’s news, and wait his shaving turn : 

- Up came old Gauger with his flowing wig, 
White as a cauliflower, but twice as big,— 
And peeping round, for he was almost blind, 
A vacant block-stand tor his wig to find, . 
He chanc’d, sad hap, his periwig to pop 
Upon the nut-brown head of knowing Crop. 
Up boune’d the blade, and swore, and flounc’d about, 
«¢ Oh, demme—demme, Sir, Pll call ye out.” 
Quick as light-horseman vaults into the saddle, 
Did Gauger’s spectacles his nose bestraddle, 
For much he star’d to see his old wig w 
Swear so, and so undutifully talk ; | ° 
But soon as ever the mistake he spied, 
The good old man, quite out of breath, replied, 
“ Your feelings,*Sir, I did not mean to shock, 
‘‘ Indeed, indeed, I took you for a block.” 


pw owe 








THE NOVELIST. 


HISTORY OF JAQUETTE, 
RELATED BY Str Joun AMINGTON. 
{From the fair Syrian.] 

ONE delightful afternoon, I chose to walk from Poi- 
tiers to Niort. An eminence, which promised a pleas- 
ing prospect, drew me from the greatroad. It over- 
hung a romantic valley. A riverran atits foot. There 
was a seat near the extreme verge, but it was occupied 
by a man, whose habit indeed commanded no respect, 
but it could not be refused to his silver locks, and a mild 
and open countenance which shewed intelligence. His 
eye was intent upon the prospect down the valley. A 





few tears coursed each other down his cheeks; and his 


sighs were deep and frequent. At his feet lay a serip, 
and by the side of it, a little dog, who looked up at his 
master, almost, you would have thought, with pity. 
The sorrow seemed so sacred, that I was unwilling to 
intrude upon it ; but the little dog saw me, and barked. 
The old man turned his head, rose, made me a submis- 
sive bow, and seemed about to retire from the seat. 
There was room for many ;—a little contest of courtesy 
ensued, which brought us into a kindly disposition to 
each other, and we took the seat together. I wanted 
to know the cause of his grief, for I wished to alleviate 
it, and I entered upon the subject abruptly, though 
with kindness. 


« Good Sir, says he, this is my native country, whence | 


I have been absent thirty years, and this the first hour 
of my return. This spot was the scene of many a youth- 
ful pleasure. On this very seat, 1 woo’d and won a 
very pretty young woman, the object. of my fondest 
wishes.--Oh, had she been as good as beautiful, what 
miseries had Inot escaped! In that house, (pointing 
down the valley) I was born. That house, with three 
hundred acres of land around it, 1 once Occupied. A 
mile lower down, you see a castle. It was the seat of 
the good old Count Valerieux, the lord of the village. 
Were all patrons like him, France would be enviable. 
See that church, whose spire peeps amongst the trees. 


There I prayed to God with a contrite heart, and thank. {| 


ed him for all the blessingshe bestowed upon me. 
There Lsolemnized my nuptials, and thanked him for 
the greatest of all blessings, a loved and loving wife. 


Gu the right ofthe church, you see a house, a row of 


rehire. along the front, and a spreading mulberry 
shading the little court. a 
' This was the dwelling of the good old vicar, as fond 
of doing good as the patron himself. Our little ails of 
mind and body, it was his province to cure,and to prevent 
or heal our dissentions. The Count and he died within 
a month ofeach other, 2 few months after my Jaquette 
Do you see on tie lef of 
the church a little green, with the school-heuse on one 
side, anda maypvle in the middle? Three years to- 
gether, from seventecn to twenty, my Jacueite was 
crowned Queen ¢f the Ma: ; and these very years I 








obtained the greatest number of prizes in our rural 
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. The next was the year of our marriage. How 
lovely she was, when, arrayed in white and inno 
she gave me her hand at the altar. Poor girl! what 
is become of thee ?” 

Here his voice, broken and interrupted, failed in its 
office. He struggled awhile against the weakness, 
then gave his sorrow way. It was contagious. I would 
have given the world for words of comfort—not one 
obeyed my wish. At length this burst subsided. 

‘You have a soft heart, Sir, said he, shame on me 
for giving it anguish. I will be more a man. 1 hive 
borne miseries in many shapes, and sometimes firmly 3 
now I yield to womanish remembrance. Well, Sir, as 
soon as we had paid the last duties to our vicar, we re- 
ceived another from our new partron, the young Count 
Valerieux. This gentleman (the vicar) was young, and 
had, it was said, some very engaging qualities. In par- 
ticular, two elegant rows of jvory teeth which he kept in 
the highest preservation ; a white soft hand, which dis- 
played two brilliants; and hair exactly curled,and sweet- 
ly powdered. He never suffered the least disorder in. 
his dress, and was profoundly skilled in the arts of the 
toilette. He talked of every thing done at Paris, and 
talked in such soft and gentle tones, andsmiled so sweet, 
that all our women were taken with him, and Jaquette 
as much.as any. It was autumn when he came a- 
mongst us, and by the following spring he was master 
inevery house. Then it was, he announced the com- 
ing down of the young Count, the best of men, so un- 
proud, so generous, so affable! He came accordingly, 
accompanied with ladies and gentleman from Paris, 
The castle was siagnificent, and the disposition of its 
rooms and offices femarkable for use ; but it was Gothic, 
and though not out ef repair, was out of taste. The 
Count set about a reform, and we had the honour to pro- 
mote this work of taste, by the labour of our teams, 
and the neglect of our rural economies. In return, we 
had feasts at the castle, and balls for our wives: and 
the gentry were kind enough to mingle in our amuse- 
ments, and the Count himself condescended to chuse 
my Jaquette his partner in the dance. As to our vicar, 
he was now the happiest mortal living, except on Sun- 
days ; or whena poor sick body was to be visited. 
This was indeed a most distressing circumstance, for 
the effluvia would fasten upon his clothes, and get up 
his nostrils though plugged, and seize upon his brain. 

« The Count had now begun to take a particular lik- 
ing to me, and would often call at my house, and take 
my advice as to the management of his demesne ; and 
now and then he would hear ofa breed of eattle twenty 
leagues distant, which he wished ? shoukl see. At 
length a friend told me, how he thought matters were 
going on; for which I quarrelied with him, and he beat 
me, as E deserved. But Jaquette was mtuch at tlie cas- 
tle, and greatly in favour, with one of the ladies, who 
was greatly in favour with the Count,» Jaquette had 
exhibited two or three gowns which I knew nothing 
of, of finer matter and make than usual; and she had 
~~ some other gentilities never seen in eur parts be- 

ore. 

‘* This aspect of things Tf did not like ; stillless, the 
little attention she paid to business, andto me ; but the 
neglect of our cherub hurt me worst ofall. I propos- 
edto hera journey to Pan to visit a distant relation. 
No, indeed, I would not go last summer when she desired 
it,now it would be monstrous, whilst her friends were 
in the country. We disputed this, three, or four days, 
on one of which her friends called to take her to the 
castle, after which she disputed it no longer. «We went. 
Lleft her at Pau, and returne@home. [I am afraid I 
shall weary you, Sir, with a long story. After all, it 
amounts to no more than this, that there are bad men 
in the world, and frail women, and that power is some- 
times vindictive.” [ To be continued} 

— 
3 ADVERTISEMENT. 

RS. ROWSON’s Poems being in great forward- 
ness ; those of her friends who hold subscription 
papers, are requested to teturn them immediately to the 
office of GILBERT & DEAN, in order that a list of 

the Subscribers names may be prefixed to the work. 

Aug. 4. 
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